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GRAZIA MADESANI DELEDDA 
(27 settembre 1875—15 agosto 1936) 


N UNA nota autobiografica la Deledda narra che a undici anni ripe- 

. teva la quarta elementare “non perché fossi stata bocciata, ma perché 
nella mia allora piccola citta di Nuoro non c’erano in quel tempo altre 
classi di scuole femminili.” Gli studi e la carriera di scrittrice sarebbero 
finiti li se non fosse piombato in paese, attrattovi dai . . . vini della 
vicina Oliena, un professore d’italiano dal quale la giovanetta veniva 
mandata per “qualche lezione d’italiano.” Il professore abitava dirim- 
petto alla casa dei Deledda, dalla zia Paulina, “donna intelligentissima, 
. . . sedeva sempre a filare, sotto il fico del suo cortile, e parlava come 
un filosofo stoico. Il suo stesso avvocato andava a trovarla, apposta per 
sentirla discorrere.” Un giorno il professore, letto un componimento 
della sua allieva, esclamo: “Questo si potrebbe anche pubblicare!” 
Queste parole come uno sprazzo di luce illuminarono la mente della 
giovane. Una notte il professore, insalutato ospite, sparisce da Nuoro 
lasciando un baule di libri nella camera, di cui non aveva pagato 
l’affitto, e un sacco di debiti in paese. Questi libri, passati nella casa 
della Deledda, venivano da lei divorati e furono la sua universita. Senza 
dubbio la loro lettura, l’opinione espressa dal professore e la facolta 
narrativa della zia esercitarono una profonda influenza sulla giovanetta 
sviluppando decisivamente e definitivamente la sua innata virtd di 
narratrice. 

Frattanto lei legge e i genitori brontolano: “Tu non crescerai mai,” 
—le ripetevano—‘“e mai sarai buona a niente, perché leggi troppo.” 
Allora lei si mette a leggere e a scrivere di nascosto. Scrive una novella 
e la manda a un giornale di Roma. Nell’attesa vive giorni pieni di 
ansia. Finalmente giunge la risposta: la novella é piaciuta ed é accet- 
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tata, anzi gliene chiedono un/’altra. Incoraggiata dal rapido successo, a 
quindici anni scrive addirittura un romanzo e trova un editore che 
glielo paga cinquanta lire. Cosi comincid la fortunata carriera dell’illu- 
stre scrittrice sarda che nel 1926 venne coronata del premio Nobel per 
la letteratura. 

La Deledda, come le sue consorelle, in arte non fu un’innovatrice, 
ma segui la scia dei grandi. Sviluppatasi in un periodo quando Fogaz- 
zaro e D’Annunzio trionfavano e Verga veniva presto dimenticato, la sua 
forte anima di isolana non poteva per ovvie ragioni che essere attratta 
da quella dell’altro grande isolano. I] merito e la fortuna della Deledda 
si devono in gran parte al suo pronto e fine intuito nel riconoscere il 
valore di Verga e nel proporsi di fare per la sua Sardegna quello che 
Verga aveva fatto per la Sicilia. La sua isola era un terreno vergine, 
ogni casa del suo paesetto le avra dovuto apparire come il blocco di 
marmo di Michelangelo in cui era rinserrata la figura in attesa che lo 
scalpello dell’artista, togliendone il “soverchio,” la rivelasse. 

Qualche critico ha fatto notare che alla Deledda manca l’inventiva. 
Ma lei non aveva bisogno d’inventare. Gl’intrecci erano li che l’aspetta- 
vano. In ogni famiglia di Nuoro c’erano drammi e personaggi che atten- 
devano il soffio vivificatore dell’artista, infatti nei suoi romanzi c’é un 
via vai continuo, uno sciamare di persone conosciute: padroni e servi, 
preti e contadini, pastori e bottegai, tutta gente che vive in un piccolo 
centro le cui vicende son conosciute e narrate da tutti i vicini. Borgese 
scultoreamente defini questo tipo di letteratura “l’epopea del vicinato.” 

Queste creature semplici, rozze e selvagge sono dominate dal fato. 
L’amore, l’onore e la famiglia sono dei sentimenti profondamente radi- 
cati nel loro cuore. Le loro passioni, appena libere, divampano, bruciano 
e consumano. L’azione, appena impostata, non conosce dubbi, tergi- 
versazioni 0 compromessi, ma procede spedita, abbattendo tutto e tutti, 
verso la tragedia finale. I] Bene e il Male sono nettamente e crudel- 
mente definiti. O santi o briganti. Alla colpa segue inesorabilmente 
lespiazione. Se nell’opera della Deledda i ribelli e i violenti abbondano 
non é perché lei, creatura austera e virtuosa quanto mai, li predilige, 
ma perché li trova cosi. La sua obiettivita é naturale, di suo lei non ci 
mette che la gioia del raccontare. Percid intrecci semplici, lingua scru- 
polosamente adeguata ai personaggi, toni bassi, prosa parlata pil. che 
scritta; pochi gesti, rare parole ci rivelano i personaggi; brevi e sicure 
pennellate ci rivelano il paesaggio e la natura che fanno da coro al 
dramma. Ma per comprendere il tormento di queste anime é necessario 
mettere in luce le loro leggi ataviche, e cid fa la narratrice, quasi pudi- 
camente, mettendo in rilievo quel senso dell’occulto, del magico, del 
favoloso di cui é impregnato il loro essere. Religiosita, passioni e pae- 
saggio, nelle pil riuscite opere della Deledda, si fondono insieme for- 
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mando delle scene tragiche e maestose su cui sovrasta il Dio degli isolani, 
Dio cupo, accigliato, spietato, vendicatore che bada soltanto a riscuo- 
tere il suo tributo senza curarsi se per riscuoterlo un cuore viene spez- 
zato, una vita sacrificata. 

Per rappresentare queste scene alla narratrice erano indispensabili: 
una grande tela—il romanzo—e il continuo contatto colla sua isola. 
Percio nelle novelle i personaggi ci appaiono pigiati, soffocano, fanno a 
gomitate e spesso il contenuto forza il contenente. Poi quando, abban- 
donata la Sardegna, lei se ne va a vivere a Roma e si mette a descrivere 
la borghesia romana o I'Italia settentrionale, accade a lei quello che é 
accaduto a tanti scrittori regionalisti che han voluto diventare “strapae- 
sani;” i personaggi, che non sono pil’ sangue del suo sangue s’intisi- 
chiscono, le sfuggono, la materia si rifiuta d’aderire alla forma, si sente 
che alla Deledda manca la grande forza ispiratrice, la sua terra: la 
Sardegna. E la fine! 

Della sua vasta opera sparsa in pil di quaranta volumi le cose pit 
belle sono: Anime Oneste (1895), La Via del male (1896), Il Vecchio 
della montagna (1900), Elias Portolu (1903), Cenere (1904), Canne 
al vento (1913), e La Madre (1920). Cosima, quasi Grazia, romanzo 
autobiografico postumo, sta apparendo ora a puntate su La Nuova 
Antologia. 


MICHELE CANTARELLA 
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LE VOCALI E£, O. 


Come tutti sanno, in sillaba forte e, 0 possono esser chiuse [e, 0] o 
aperte [e, 9]. Quando pero si debbano pronunciare in un modo e 
quando in un altro nessuna regola puo insegnarlo. L’etimologia in 
questo caso giova poco e gli elenchi che danno alcuni manuali non 
servono a nulla. Se si aggiunga che la pronuncia di e, o varia spesso da 
luogo a luogo (senza che si noti una tendenza a far prevalere un suono 
su l’altro) e che ci sono perfino dialetti in cui [e, 0] sono sconosciuti, 
s’avra una pallida idea della babele di cui parlai una volta nel Maitre 
phonétique (a. 1928, p. 1-2). 

Agli stranieri si deve sempre consigliare di attenersi per questi suoni 
alla pronuncia fiorentina (che é quella registrata nei buoni dizionari) 
in cui: 

a) in sillaba forte [e, 9] sono nettamente distinti da [e, 0], con 
valori che presso a poco coincidono per [e, €] con quelli cardinali (His 
Master’s Voice, disco B 804), e sono un po’ pil aperti di quelli cardinali 
per [o, 9]. 

b) in sillaba semiforte i due suoni si ravvicinano e in sillaba debole 
si confondono in un suono medio, sempre pero con tendenza verso il 
suono chiuso. 

Gli stranieri che non abbiano orecchio cosi fine da percepire le 
sfumature notate (b), pronuncino sempre e, 0 di sillaba semiforte o 
debole col valore chiuso che hanno nella sillaba forte. Su questo, mi 
sembra, si deve insistere particolarmente con i soggetti di lingua inglese. 

Le influenze dialettali non solo portano a scambiare [e, 2] con 
[e, 0] in sillaba forte, ma danno a questi quattro suoni valori spesso 
diversi da quelli del fiorentino. Soprattutto bisogna qui raccomandare 
agli stranieri di guardarsi dall’imitare tanti italiani che allargano 
esageratamente [e, 2| facendo della prima un [2] e della seconda un 0 
come quello dell’inglese del sud hot. 


Roccasancasciano Amerindo Camilli. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM CARDUCCI 


IDEAL 


Since a serene mist of ambrosia poured from your cup has en- 
wrapped me, o Hebe, as you smiling fled away with step of goddess; 
no more do I feel the shadow of time or of gelid cares over my 
head; but I feel, o Hebe, the tranquil life of Hellas flow in my veins. 
And the days that fell away through the sloping of the sorrowful 
age rose again, o Hebe, yearning to become new in your sweet light; 
and the new years, full-of-will lift head from the dark mist, o 
Hebe, to your ray which rises trembling and rose-red salutes them. 
To the days and to the years you laugh from on high, o shining star. 
So in the Gothic shrines amid white and black spires that rapid rise 
in double files of marble into the sky stands peaceful on topmost 
pinnacle the gentle daughter of Jesse all mantled in flames of gold. 
Villas and the green plain watered by silvered rivers she looks upon 
from her place in the air, the harvests waving in the fields, the snows 
sunlit on the Alps: 
around her fly the clouds; from out the clouds she smiles radiant to 
the dawns of May in flower, and to the melancholy sunsets of November. 
{Odi Barbare, 1] 


HAIL! 


Now that the snows as funereal blanket press down the fields and 
man’s spirit; and the weak tremor of life loses itself through the winter 
air, 

you pass, o gentle spirit: perchance the pale cloud receives you there 
through the solitudes of the evening and tenuous vanishes away with 
you. 
We, when in the warm suns a languorous yearning seeks our souls 
again and when with the flowers that open Persephone of the sea-dark 
eyes returns, 

we will think of you who do not return, o tender spirit. Under the 
white moon of April we will see your dead image hurry across the sky 


making sign to us. 
{Odi Barbare, I1] 


SNOWFALL 


Light flakes the snow through the sky ash-colored; cries, sounds of 
life no longer rise from the city, 
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not the cry of the herb-vendor nor the hurrying noise of wagon nor 
the glad song of love and youth. 

Hoarse from the tower in the square through the air moan the hours 
as sigh of a world far distant from the day. 

The wandering birds peck at the frosted window panes; they are 
spirits of friends come back, they look at me and call to me. 

Ere long, o dear ones, ere long—unconquered heart, be calm— 
down to the silence I will come, in the shadows I will find rest. 


[Odi Barbare, 


NEW SPRING 


Breaking through the white clouds the sun smiles to the azure and 
calls-—O Spring, come. 

Through the greening fields with tranquil murmurs the river sings 
back to the breeze,—O Spring, come. 

O Spring, come! says the poet again to his heart, and he looks at 


your eyes, fair Lalage. 
[Odi Barbare, 


MATIN AND NOCTURNE 


Lo! at morning-time cleansed by the rain the sky shines again in 
purity of azure. And from the sun of May the smile of God on the 
universe benignant descends, while swift from the submerged spirit my 
thought takes wing renewed and to the sun of your eyes flies again the 
verse as trill of lark ascending. 

But I feel burn in my heart the dark light of eyes where wanders 
grieving the yearning for a strange shore unknown, while I watch the 
moon recount from the lonely hill-sides to the silent marble city the 


melancholies of the infinite. 
[Rime Nuove, I] 


MELANCHOLY OF WINTER 


But was there then one time on this earth the sun? Were there here 
roses and violets, light, laughter, warmth? 

But was there ever one time sweet youthfulness, glory and loveli- 
ness, faith, true worth, love? 

That perchance happened in the times of Homer and Valmiki: but 
those were the ancient days, the sun now is no more. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM CARDUCCI 


And this mist of ugly winter wherewith I wrap me is the ashes of a 


world that perhaps was one day. 
[Rime Nuove, III] 


SAINT ABBONDIO 


The sky is gleaming as if ’twere transfused in a diamond-whiteness 
of a light from the beyond. The snow-covered Alps shine in semblance 
of human souls stricken by love. 

From the cottage-hearths rises the undulating smoke white and 
turquoise amid the trees moved by a gentle wind: falling in cascades 
the Madesimo passes through the emerald (fields). In red vestments 

come the Alpine women to your festival, Saint Abbondio: and 
gentle and gladdening is their song, the song of the rivulet and of the 
fir-trees. 

There below, what shines in the depth of the valley? Peace, my 
heart, peace. O so brief is man’s life and so beautiful is the world. 


[Rime e Ritmi] 


Los Angeles, California WILLIAM FLETCHER SMITH 
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Booxs 


Gordon, Lewis H. Supplementary Concordance to the Minor Italian 
Works of Dante With an Introduction by Kenneth McKenzie. 
Published for The Dante Society, Cambridge, Mass. Harvard | 
University Press, 1936. xviii, 38 pp. [A supplement to the Con- 
cordanza of Sheldon and White “covering the additional lyrics now 
accepted as genuine, and also the new readings in the Italian prose 
works and in the lyrics.” It is preceded by “(Comparative Tables:” 
one giving the first lines of the Rime with the numbering in the 
“Testo Critico,” the ed. of Fraticelli and the 3rd and 4th edition 
of Oxford; a second giving first lines of the Rime classed as 
Dubbie by Barbi (not included in this Supplement); and a third 
giving first lines of the Rime rejected by Barbi (also not included) ; 
as well as a table giving the comparative chapter numbers of the 
Vita Nuova in the “Testo Critico,” and editions of Witte, Frati- 
celli and the Oxford, and of the Convivio in the “Testo Critico” 
and the Oxford. An Appendix compares the new readings of 
Convivio I-III in the ed. of Busnelli and Vandelli, with those of 
the “Testo Critico.”’ | 

Kibre, Pearl. The Library of Pico della Mirandola. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 

Luciani, Vincent. Francesco Guicctardini and his European Reputation. 

New York, Karl Otto and Company. X, 438 pp. [To be reviewed] 

Miller, Charles R. D. Alfieri. A Biography. Williamsport, Pa., The 

Bayard Press. 262 pp. 


ARTICLES AND MONOGRAPHS 


Carmody, Francis J. “Latin Sources of Brunetto Latini’s World His- 
tory.” Speculum xi, 359-370. [|Brunetto Latini compiled the his- 
torical part of his Trésor chapter by chapter using one only of his 
sources if it were sufficient, and if not, drawing from others. Pro- } 
fessor Carmody gives for each chapter the certain or probable 
sources as well as conjectures, derived from comparison with 
chronicles, such as that of Villani, and with the original works, 
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as to the kind of book used by Brunetto. The chief sources are, 
beside the Bible, the geography of Solinus, and an unknown work 
attributed to Methodius: the Historia Scholastica of Petrus Comes- 
tor, the Chronicae S. Hieronymi Interpretatio of Eusebius, the 
Pantheon of Goffredo da Viterbo, the Historia of Orosius, the 
Chronicon Pontificum et Imperatorum of Gilbertus, the De Ortu 
et Obitu Patrum, Etymologiae and Prooemia in Lib. Vet. et Nov. 
Testam. of Isidore of Seville. The chronicle of Martin of Troppau, 
supposed to be an important source, was very little, if at all, used 
by Brunetto. | 

Coomaraswamy, Ananda K. “Two Passages in Dante’s Paradiso.” 
Speculum xi, 327-338. [In the first five pages numerous illustra- 
tions are given of the resemblance between Latin and Oriental 
theological concepts. Mediaeval Europe and Asia had a common 
patrimony of doctrine and symbolism, and consequently, as is said 
at the conclusion of this article, “the references of an exponent of 
orthodox Christian principles, writing at the end of and as it were 
resuming all of the doctrine of the Middle Ages, can actually be 
clarified by a comparison with those of scriptures that were cur- 
rent half the world away and three millenniums earlier in time; 

. .’ It can hardly be said, however, that the two passages in 
question have here been clarified. With regard to the first (Par. 
Xxvii, 136-138: “Cosi si fa la pelle bianca nera” ecc.) it is shown 
that if we accept either or both of two interpretations according 
to which “quel che apporta mane e lascia sera” is the sun, and the 
“bella figlia” is either the dawn or humanity, we shall find abun- 
dant confirmation in the symbolic uses of sun, dawn and humanity 
in Sanskrit literature. As to the second (Par. xviii, 110-111: 
“ . da lui si rammenta—Quella virtt ch’é forma per li nidi.’’) 
many symbolic significances of nests (“‘nidi’’) are pointed out in 
the Vedas, all of which can be applied in some way to Dante’s 
lines. 

De Filippis, Michele. “Milton and Manso: Cups or Books?” PMLA, 
li, 745-756. [The lines in Milton’s Epitaphium Damonis describ- 
ing two cups presented to him by Giambattista Manso and en- 
graved by the latter himself, have been supposed to mean real cups, 
because the description is detailed, although the inspiration seems 
to come from the first idyll of Theocritus. But the description of 
cups was a common feature of Italian 16th century lyric, and two 
of the examples—Trissino’s poem on the death of his friend Tri- 
vulzio, and Alamanni’s on that of his friend Rucellai—both of 
which are also inspired by the same idyll of Theocritus, are par- 
ticularly comparable to Milton’s poem. Professor De Filippis be- 
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lieves that the cups are books by Manso, which were presented to 
Milton by the author, who had entertained the English poet in 
Italy. It is known that Milton sent home a shipment of books 
before leaving Italy. An examination of Manso’s works suggests 
that the books in question were the Erocallia, dealing with Pla- 
tonic love such as is described in the Epitaphium Damonis, and 
the Poesie Nomiche, which contain a translation of the Phoenix of 
Claudian, probably not by Manso himself. The phoenix is an 
important feature of the engraving described in the Epitaphium 
Damonis.| 


Fucilla, Giuseppe. “Una imitazione satirica di Pedro de Padilla.” 


Archivum Romanicum, xx, 273-275. [The “Satira en tercetos 
contra los enamorados” of Pedro de Padilla is in part an imitation 
of the ‘“Satira prima: A Messer Andrea Napolitano” of Ercole 
Bentivoglio. The first 33 lines of each poem are here reproduced. 
Whereas there was much imitation of Italian love-poetry in 16th 
cent. Spain, imitation of Italian satires was rare. | 


Geddes, James. “A Note on the Name D’Annunzio.”’ Reprinted from 


Philological Quarterly, xv, 314-316. [A note illustrating the ex- 
traordinary persistence of the legend that D’Annunzio’s real name 
is Rapagnetta, and refuting it by citing a number of authoritative 
sources and quoting the article in the Italian Encyclopedia taken 
from Rossi’s Storia d. lett. ital. The legend owes its longevity 
abroad (it occurs, e.g., in a story by Harold Nicolson, “The Mar- 
quis de Chaumont”’) to its having been at one time widely 
accepted in Italy. The registration of birth at the municipio of 
Pescara, published by Giannantoni, and in English by Nardelli and 
Livingston, settles the question, but if, as we are told by the latter, 
the name of Gabriele’s father had been changed from Rapagnetta 
to D’Annunzio before the birth of the child, it is easy to under- 
stand that many inhabitants of Pescara who knew the family, 
would be ready to declare that the real name was Rapagnetta. | 


Gnudi, Martha T. “Shelley and Carducci.” /talica xiii, 79-84. 
McKenzie, Kenneth. “Italian se and the Formula of Adjuration.” 


Italica xiii, 69-73. 


Rich, Theodore F. “Giovanni da Sanminiato and Coluccio Salutati.” 


Speculum xi, 386-390. [The only Ms. of a letter of Coluccio 
Salutati has a rubric saying that it is addressed to Giovanni da 
Sanminiato. Novati thought the rubric an erroneous insertion, but 
its truth is confirmed by a quotation from the letter in Coluccio’s 
unpublished De Laboribus Herculis. This and two others by Salu- 
tati and one by Giovanni to Angelo Corbinelli, form part of a 
correspondence which includes a debate as to the value of secular 
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literature; they can be dated approximately, the earliest date being 
1389. ] 

Salvemini, Gaetano. “Florence in the Time of Dante.” Speculum, xi, 
317-326. [The view of an historian and economist who is also a 
man of letters. The growth in population and wealth from the 11th 
to the 14th century deduced from various sources of information. 
The ubiquity and importance of Florentines abroad; the sources 
of the city’s wealth and how its expenditure was met. The impov- 
erishment of the old feudal nobility, and the consequent vanishing 
of the old social distinctions: the Donati and Cerchi as illustra- 
tions. Dante a partisan of the old regime, different from the others 
in that he had a thirst for justice and peace, and the soul of an 
artist and scholar, so that he was able to speak to the future. “To 
us the Italy of the fourteenth century, that Italy in which Petrarch 
and Boccaccio were growing to manhood when Dante closed his 
eyes to the light, is an opulent and cultured country, which was 
paving the way for the artistic and intellectual wonders of the 
Renaissance. To Dante’s mediaeval and embittered soul that Italy 
was a slave, a house of woe, a vessel unpiloted in a mighty storm, 

. .’ Both views are undoubtedly true: the “wonders of the 
Renaissance” accompanied the wreck of the “vessel” that Dante 
saw. | 

Vaughan, H. H. “Studies in Italian Linguistics.” Jtalica xiii, 74-78. 

REVIEWS 

Cantarella, Michele. In /talica xiii, 102-103. Marino Moretti, L’An- 
dreana. Romanzo dei figli. Milano, Mondadori, 1935. 342 pp. 

De Lellis, Thomas J. In /talica xiii, 103-104. Peter Sammartino and 
Tommaso Russo, // primo libro. New York, The Crispen Com- 
pany, 1936. 312 pp. 

Einaudi, Mario. In Speculum xi, 405-409. Francesco Ercole, Da Bar- 
tolo all’Altusio. Saggi sulla storia del pensicro publicistico del 
rinascimento italiano. Firenze, Vallecchi, 1932. 


Notices, Etc. 


Bontempo, O. A. “Italian Literary Quarterly: Two Studies on Car- 
ducci and several recent novels.” RR, xxvii, 154-155. 
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University, New York. 33 pp. [The Spanish epic fragment “rep- 
resents a combination, by an ill-informed Spanish poet of the 
period of foreign influence, especially French, of the second half 
of the thirteenth century, of several Franco-Italian legends, . . .” 
No Franco-Italian poems can be named as sources, but part of the 
“Roncesvalles” seems to be derived from a source that was also 
used by the author of the “Entrée d’Espagne,” since it has many 
proper names in common with the latter. In another part the 
presence of Rinaldo da Montalbano indicates some of the Franco- 
Italian poems about Rinaldo as sources, since the Spanish author 
seems not to know the old French legends of Renaud de Mon- 
tauban. | 
Gianturco, Elio. ‘Character, Essence, Origin and Content of the Jus 
Gentium according to Vico and Suarez.” Rev. de Littérature Com- 
parée vi, 167-172. |Vico had studied Suarez’ Mctaphysicae Di- 
sputationes: it is probable that he knew also the latter’s De Legibus. 
Their definition and description of Jus Gentium are similar, and 
essentially identical: it is the sum of those customs which have 
been adopted by men of all nations to meet the necessities of cir- 
cumstance “ut homo tute et facile vivat.”” It is not international 
law (Jus inter gentes); not rational or philosophical law; it is 
unwritten and cannot be ascertained from written laws. Vico and 
Suarez differ as to its relation to Jus naturale, which according to 
Vico is jus violentiac, the individual right of self-preservation, 
while according to Suarez it is abstractly perfect law. That Vico 
knew the work of Suarez is confirmed by the fact that he uses the 
same terminology as the latter where he speaks of the three kinds 
of legal authority: monastica, oeconomica, politica, except that 
Vico says civilis instead of politica, because he is in the habit of 
translating the Italian ragione di stato by aequitas civilis.| 
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RECENT Books 


In The Representation of the Image in Dante (Torino, Lattes, 1936) Federico 
Olivero illustrates his thesis that the poetical world is formed by the interpenetra- 
tion of the sphere of ideas and the sphere of images. “It is mainly through images 
that poetry works its spell; they are used to strengthen the emotion, to give 
evidence to the poet’s dream, but, above all, to increase the poem’s beauty. As 
poetry is vivification of thought and matter, tropes are the foremost of the ele- 
ments that go to its making.” The idea, craving for expression, finds it in the 
metaphor. Details of the image in Dante may strike us suddenly, but the whole 
picture develops slowly. “This is just what happens in reality, where a landscape 
or a face is never apprehended at once; only by degrees do we get to its full 
comprehension.” 

Charles Benoist’s final work on Machiavellism, le Machiavélisme I]1. Aprés 
Machiavel (Paris, Plon, 1936), appeared shortly before his death. The words 
machiavéliste, machiavélique, etc., were born in France amid the disturbances of 
Reformation and Ligue. With Catherine de Médicis in mind, these words conveyed 
the idea of cruelty and atheism. From this time Machiavelli was maligned by 
many wrters, some of whom attempted to refute his theories without having 
studied his works. Guicciardini, however, understood his compatriot, and he is 
praised for his good sense, especially in his Considerazioni on the Discorsi. 

L’Ariosto innamorato by Mario Chini (Torino, Lattes, 1936) is a study of the 
influence of women in the poetry of Ariosto. Even in the Latin lyrics with their 
discreet use of pseudonyms the author finds that something remains of the identity 
of the many women loved by the poet. The Rime reflect Ariosto’s love for Ales- 
sandra Benucci, and the story of the Furioso corresponds with the story of his 
love for that lady. 

The first volume of an anthology of Vico for school use has just been pub- 
lished by Fausto Nicolini: La filosofia di Giambattista Vico (Firenze, Sansoni, 
1936). To avoid confusion and obscurity the editor does not take up Vico’s works 
separately and in chronological order but assembles Vichian thoughts according to 
subject matter. The present volume is devoted to Vico’s theory of knowledge and 
his contributions to aesthetics. 

Croce has recently published the Difesa dell’autorita della sacra scrittura contro 
Giambattista Vico by G. F. Finetti (Bari, Laterza, 1936). Croce reprints this 
eighteenth century dissertation in answer to Chiocchetti and other Catholic ad- 
mirers of Vico who claim that Vico was orthodox and who berate Croce for his 
anti-Catholic bias in interpreting Vico. Noteworthy is the inclusion in this little 
book of the sixth supplement of Croce’s Bibliografia vichiana. 

Fausto Bongioanni, in Leonardo pensatore (Piacenza, Porta, 1935), holds that 
L. through painting looked into the interior of things; his desire was to expand 
the domain of painting, not to found a science; to him painting was a creation 
of reality, constructive not destructive. He saw movement as the nesso of the 
universe, and discovered the cosmic nature of changes. 

Napoleone Orsini’s Bacone e Machiavelli (Genova, E. degli Orfini, 1936) is 
a scholarly, if not entirely unbiased study of M.’s influence, with the main thesis 
that Bacon is the first philosopher to incorporate the ideology of M.’s statism 
into a general ethical system. 

Antonia Bianchi’s Maria e Caterina di Savoia (Torino, Paravia, 1936) is the 
story of two princesses of the seicento, reared for matrimony, but impelled, by 
failure of plans, to enter the church. 
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Mondadori has published volume II of his beautiful Tutte le opere di Carlo 
Goldoni, a cura di G. Ortolani (1936, L. 45). It contains fourteen comedies, from 
Il servitore di due padroni to Le femmine puntigliose. 

The Memorie di giovinezza e guerra (1740-1763) is the first of four volumes 
of the memoirs of Giuseppe Gorani (Milano, Mondadori, 1936, L. 20). This vol- 
ume, edited by Alessandro Cossati, is volume III of the Collezione settecentesca 
founded by Salvatore di Giacomo, and now directed by Bruno Brunelli. These 
memoirs, written in French, and previously partially published in France, throw 
much curious light on manners and customs at a time when it was natural for a 
young Milanese to enter the Austrian military service without cavil or question. 

Le pit belle pagine di Giovanni Meli, chosen by Francesco Lanza (Milano, 
Treves, 1936, L. 8) contain short poems, fables, and extracts from long poems. 
The editor stresses the effect of reading out loud. 

Bino Bellomo’s Settecento bolognese (Vita e cronache) is a brief collection of 
curious anecdotes and details concerning festivals, food and clothing, literary men 
and adventurers. The clash between social progressivism and conservatism is 
obvious (Bologna, Cappelli, 1936, L. 9). 

The Lettere di Letizia Bonaparte a cura di Piero Misciattelli (Milano, Hoepli, 
1936) include more than 100 previously unpublished letters. The editor states that 
L. B. dictated these letters in Italian, and that they were then translated into 
French. The letters produce rather scanty information, but reveal a strong per- 
sonelity. 

Ugo da Como: I comizi nazionali in Lione per la costituzione della Repub- 
blica Italiana (Bologna, Zanichelli, 2 vols., 1934-5). The first volume contains 
many documents of the meeting (1798-1802), and the second provides evidence of 
relations with the great powers, diaries, memoirs, letters, poems. Most of this 
material is historical, but some literary interest appears, especially in the Considera- 
zioni sulle relazioni politico-diplomatiche della Repubblica Italiana of Giuseppe 
Compagnoni. The editor promises a reconstruction of the event in a third volume 
(See Giornale Storico for June). 

Il Manzoni e gli ideologi francesi (Firenze, Sansoni, 1935) by Elena Gabbuti, 
is the first volume of the publications of the Scuola di filologia ot the University 
of Rome. It fills carefully and accurately a gap in M.’s biography during his 
French residence. The author believes that M. did receive much influence, but 
absorbed it in his strong personality and high spiritual life. 

Trabalza e Allodoli: Piccola grammatica degl’Italiani (Firenze, Sansoni, 1935), 
is a compact version for secondary schools, of the authors’ longer grammar. The 
leading principle of both grammars is: “disciplinare lo studio grammaticale della 
lingua in modo che via via possa penetrarsene il carattere spirituale e ne vengano 
cosi avvantaggiate l’educazione del gusto linguistico e la capacita d’esprimersi.” 

The second edition of G. Toffanin and Gaetano Sforsella’s La letteratura 
italiana. Disegno storico dalle origini ad oggi (Napoli, Perrella, 1935) has added 
bibliographical notes. The book is original and comparatively brief. 

Gino Doria’s Storia di una capitale. Napoli dalle origini al 1860 (Napoli, 
Guida, 1935), a brief readable history of the municipality of Naples only, meant 
for the general reader rather than the specialist, nevertheless gives some idea of 
sources and a brief bibliography. The author denies the inevitability of such 
so-called Neapolitan traits as musical spirit and speculative intellect. 

Aurelia Bobbio’s Le riviste fiorentine del principio del secolo (Firenze, Sansoni, 
1935) treats the Leonardo, Hermes, Il Regno, La Voce as examples of the attempt 
to cultivate the spirit against positivism, with frequent references to the struggles, 
confusion, and changes involved. 

Ciro Trabalza’s Nazione e letteratura (Torino, Paravia, 1936, L. 10) is a group 
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of essays from scattered sources, including the author’s explanation of the Gram- 
matica degl’Italiani after numerous reviews of it had been written. 

Eurialo de Michelis: Saggio su Tozzi (Dal frammento al romanzo), defines 
T.’s development as a conscious attempt to escape D’Annunzianism through self- 
willed objectivity and a sense of moral order (Firenze, La “Nuova Italia,” 1936). 

In La critica letteraria di Henry W. Longfellow (Firenze, Vallecchi, 1935, 2 
vols., L. 40) Francesco Viglione argues that L.’s importation of foreign culture 
was not un-American, but an attempt to produce a great American literature 
(London Times Literary Supplement, Aug. 22). 

Adriano Tilgher’s Critica dello storicismo assoluto di Benedetto Croce (Mo- 
dena, Guandi, 1935) is a brief assemblage of previously published articles. T. takes 
issue with what he calls Croce’s idealization of history, which would imply that 
history justifies and never sentences. 

The second volume of Massimo d’Azeglio’s Scritti e discorsi politici (Firenze, 
La “Nuova Italia,” 1936, L. 40), covering the years 1848-52, shows D’A.’s per- 
sistence, his ability as a defensive, not a propelling force. 

Luigi Russo’s anniversary speech Alessandro d’Ancona e la scuola storica 
italiana (Bologna, Zanichelli, 1936, L. 4) is a dignified appreciation of D’A., award- 
ing to him some of the merits that subjective critics in general deny to positivists. 

E. R. Vincent’s Gabriele Rossetti in England (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1936), 
originally intended as part of a larger study of Italian political exiles in England, 
treat’s R.’s social ideas and literary criticism. The author concludes that R., 
although a misguided Dante critic, greatly influenced others, and that his poetic 
ideal was a blend of Alfieri and Metastasio (London Times Literary Supplement, 
Sept. 26). 

According to Carlo Santarelli’s Mazzini scrittore (Milano, Soc. An. Ed. Dante 
Alighieri, 1936, L. 12), M.’s literary works form a pretext for presenting his social 
and humanitarian thought; at his best he was a serene and acute critic, free from 
preconceptions (Corriere della sera, Oct. 2). 

L’opera di Gabriele D’Annunzio by M. Lo Vecchio Musti (Torino, Paravia, 
1936, L. 15) is a temperate critical study of D’A., approaching his aesthetics and 
philosophy by a compromise chronological-logical consideration of his works. 

A varied series of criticisms on Ariosto, Metastasio, Wagner, and some out- 
standing figures in nineteenth century Italian literature, is published by the Sac. 
Dott. Carlo Spadoni (Reggio, Emilia, “Poesia d'Italia,” 1036). The point of view 
is quite liberal and good-humored, with implicit assumption that the criteria of 
morality and art are separate. 

Ada Negri’s prize-winning J] dono (Milano, Mondadori, 1936, L. 12) is a 
forceful collection of poems; life is the dono, and what to do with it is the theme. 

Mondadori has published a charming little collection, with fascinating illus- 
trations, of Trilussa’s Cento apologhi (1935, L. 10). 

Panzini’s J] ritorno di Bertoldo (Milano, Mondadori, 1936) resurrects the 
traditional figure of this astute peasant, and expresses characteristically P.’s liking 
for a rural environment. 

Alessandro Varaldo’s Maschere vive (Milano, Ceschina, 1936) is a collection 
of short stories with a theatrical background. 

Two plays of Rino Alessi, Caterina de’ Medici and Il volo degli avvoltoi, 
appear in one volume (Udine, Edizioni Accademiche). They have the splendor 
and drive that make good reading, but undoubtedly need much scenic preparation 
for representation. The second play has a modern background. 

Armando Meoni’s La Cintola (Firenze, Vallecchi, 1935) is a novel of wide 
sweep, an interpretation of three generations of Italian life, beautifully written. 
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FROM THE PERIODICALS 


In the Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, CVII, no. 321, June, 1936, 
Mario Battistini, continuing La fortuna del Manzoni nel Belgio, discusses various 
translations, especially of the Cinque maggio—In G. A. Cesareo’s Siciliano illustre 
and in G. Bertoni’s Osservazioni allo scritto precedente there is a friendly dispute 
in which Bertoni upholds Italian elements added to Sicilian foundation, whereas 
Cesareo admits only Latin and Provengal elements. 

In the Archivum Romanicum, XX, 2, April-June, 1936, Giovanni Alessio, in 
Le denominazioni del ghiro e dello scoiattolo in Calabria, finds cases of probable 
pre-Latin forms, and maintains that the vocabulary of fauna, flora and earth 
forms is conservative—In Un Planctus Crucis o Pianto della Vergine ricostruito 
con frammenti laudistici triestini Francesco Babudri restores ingeniously an old 
religious poem of which various sections are preserved orally by families of 
Trieste——Angelico Prati supplies a list of names, nearly all national or geograph- 
ical, which have acquired derived meanings, in Nomi e soprannomi di genti indicanti 
qualita e mestieri—Leonardo Olschki, in L’iscrizione ferrarese del 1135 would read 
E tua for E mea.—G. Bertoni, in Un canzonieretto dello stil nuovo gives the con- 
tents of a 14-15th century ms. of Emilia, containing, besides many known lyrics, 
some unedited sonnets of Tommaso da Faenza. 

In La Critica, XXXIV, IV and V, July and September, 1936, Croce’s Aggiunte 
alla “Letteratura della Nuova Italia” includes surviving romanticists and classicists, 
some of whom wrote Latin, and the Catholic writers Crispalti, Salvadori, Forte- 
bracci, Giacomelli and Zena; Croce insists of course that poetry in itself is not 
Catholic, can have no such tendency.—In the same issues A. Omodeo continues 
J. de Maistre in his Cattolicismo e civilta moderna nel secolo XIX .—Croce pub- 
lishes a few biographical details discovered in the Library of Naples concerning 
Federigo della Valle, author of the Reina di Scotia. 

In the June Leonardo Michele F. Sciacca, reviewing Grabher’s commentary 
on the Divina Commedia praises the aesthetic notes, but remarks on some mis- 
interpretations, and thinks that insufficient attention is paid to Dante’s humanity, 
and to his religious and political ideals. 

In the Nuova Antologia (Sept. 1) there is an article by Arrigo Solmi entitled 
Francesco Petrarca e l’Italia in which it is asserted that Petrarch made a profound 
study of the political and juridical science of his time and foresaw that the salva- 
tion of Italy must come from Rome. In the issue of Sept. 16 was begun a post- 
humous work of Grazia Deledda, Cosima. Under a veil of fiction the author relates 
the story of her own childhood and adolescence. In La Spagna e i Romantici 
d@’Italia (Oct. 1) Arturo Farinelli shows how sympathy for Spain developed at the 
time of the revolt against Napoleon. Leopardi and Berchet studied the character 
of the Spanish people and admired their tenacity and perseverance in their strug- 
gle for independence. 

To the Historische Zeitschrift, 153, 2, Heinz Holldack contributes Victor 
Hehn und Ferdinand Gregorovius. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Deutschen 
Italienauffassung, showing that H., impersonal and classic, regarded Italy as an 
Anschauungsobject, whereas to G., personal and romantic, Italy was the stage 
upon which his life was played. Both men were close to the Italy that Goethe 
knew; they were not interested in contemporary political relations—In the fol- 
lowing issue (153, 3) Hermann Haering in Zur Geschichte der neueren Histori- 
ographie reviews the new edition of Fueter’s great work, pointing out that no great 
comprehensive work on modern historiography has appeared in Germany since 
the war; with proper respect for F.’s magnificent work and for his desire to achieve 
real impartiality, he indicates some limitations and prejudices. 
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News Notes 


Repertorio bibliografico della storia e della critica della letteratura italiana 
dal 1902 al 1932 is the name of the great bibliography prepared at Columbia Uni- 
versity under the direction of Professor Prezzolini. It is in course of publication at 
Florence. Jtalica has just received the first fascicles, 112 pages, extending to the 
name Berlinghieri. The introduction, preface and list of abbreviations are not yet 
available. It is hoped that the complete Repertorio will be in print next spring. 
Italica is pleased to announce the appearance of the first part of this tremendous 
work, and to congratulate Professor Prezzolini upon his accomplishment. Succeed- 
ing instalments will be noted in /talica, and the complete work will be reviewed 
as soon as possible. 

Professor G. A. Borgese has been appointed to the chair of Italian at the 
University of Chicago. He taught German Literature and Aesthetics at the Uni- 
versities of Rome and Milan. Among the more famous of his works are the Storia 
della critica romantica in Italia, 1905; the series of essays La vita e il libro; Ga- 
briele D’Annunzio, 1909; the novel Rubé, 1921; the play Lazzaro; the short stories 
Il pellegrino appassionato; Saggio sul Faust; the critical work Poetica dell’unitd, 
1933. He has opposed Croce’s sharp distinction between the aesthetic and the 
intellectual and ethical activities. Until recently he has been teaching Comparative 
Literature at Smith College. 

Professor Rudolph Altrocchi has delivered an illustrated lecture on “Portraits 
of Dante” at several universities. He is on leave of absence from the University 
of California, Berkeley, during the current semester. 

Professor Tommaso Russo has published in Impero of New York for Septem- 
ber, some remarks in the interests of harmony in the fundamentals of teaching in 
L’insegnamento dell’italiano negli Stati Uniti. 

Marta Abba, for years leading actress in Pirandello’s plays, is now on Broad- 
way in Robert Sherwood’s adaption of Tovaritch by Jacques Deval. 

The Limited Editions Club announces for next year an edition of Cellini’s 
autobiography with drawings by Fritz Kredel. 

The Dublin Review for July, 1936, contains comment by Humphrey Johnson 
on Pius the Ninth, based on three books of G. F.-H. Berkeley: Italy in the Making, 
1815-46; Italy in the Making, 1846-48; and The Irish Battalion in the Papal 
Army of 1860. This last book describes the adventures of 1,100 Irish recruits who 
arrived in Italy in 1860. 

An article by G. N. Giordano-Orsini in the London Times Literary Supplement 
(Oct. 10) describes an English translation by John Levytt of Machiavelli’s 
Discorsi. The translation, a manuscript in the British Museum, is dated 1599 in a 
preliminary letter, and preceded by some forty years the first English printed 
translation, by Edward Dacres. 

Modern Languages for June contains A Linguistic Prodigy: Cardinal’s Hun- 
dred Languages in which Anthony Clyne reviews the career of Giuseppe Caspar 
Mezzofanti, born in Bologna in 1774, cardinal in 1838, holder of posts in Bologna 
and Rome. He is said to have spoken, read and written thirty languages fluently 
and correctly, and to have known or studied 104 languages and dialects. He had 
an excellent memory and exceptional flexibility of organs of speech, and enjoyed 
unusual opportunities for practice. 

Carlo Segré, authority on English literature, died on March 5. He was the 
author of Relazioni fra Italia e Inghilterra, Studi petrarcheschi, Profili storici e 
letterari, a contributor to the Nuova Antologia and other journals, and to the 
Cambridge Modern History for the Risorgimento. 
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Filippo Largaiolli, author of the Bibliografia del Trentino, 1897 (2d ed. 1904) 
died in Turin on March 13. 

The edition of the works of Ruggero Bonghi by Le Monnier in Florence is 
progressing. Six volumes have appeared: Programmi politici e partiti (1934); 
Studi Manzoniani (1933); Discorsi parlamentari (1934); Ritratti e profili di con- 
temporanei (3 vols., 1935). 

Laterza announces the imminent publication, in three volumes of the Scrittori 
d'Italia, of Vico’s II diritto universale a cura di Fausto Nicolini. This work, first 
published in 1720-22, almost unfindable now, represents the first known form of 
the Scienza nuova to be. 

Italica notes with great pleasure the resumption of publication of the Argen- 
tine monthly Nosotros. In the fourth number of the new series (July, 1936) 
Nella Pasini has an article El ultimo libro de Ada Negri. The author holds that the 
Italian poetess has retained her vitality and femininity in J] dono, where she treats 
the beauty of action, the sanctity of maternal pain and the eventual solitude of 
the mother. 

In the Corriere della sera (Aug. 30) A. Momigliano calls Baretti’s Epistolario, 
after Galiani’s, the most attractive, natural and human in Italian literature. 

G. B. Angioletti says that the quality of popular poetry in Corsica is reason 
for defense of the language (Corriere della sera, Sept. 3). 

From Sept. 13 to Oct. 31 Ravenna celebrated the zoning of Dante’s tomb, 
hitherto spoiled by surroundings of mean streets and noisy traffic. 

On Sept. 28 Mario Fumagalli died in Rome at the age of 70 years. Member 
of a musical Milanese family, he was an operatic baritone, lost his voice, turned 
to the stage and acted in Germany and Italy. After his retirement he wrote 
memoirs of the European theatre, as yet unpublished. 

On the calendar for 1937 are the anniversary celebration of Giotto at Flor- 
ence and the exposition of Filippo and Filippino Lippi at Prato. 

The fifth centenary of the completion of the cupola of Santa Maria del Fiore 
was celebrated in Florence from Oct. 29-31 with a convention of students of the 
history of architecture. An exhibit of Brunelleschiana was opened on Oct. 31, and 
on the same day Carlo Delcroix delivered an oration in honor of Brunelleschi in 
the Salone dei cinquecento of the Palazzo Vecchio. 

In the Biblioteca nazionale at Naples on Oct. 1 was opened an historical and 
bibliographical exhibit in honor of the Grandi della Campania, emphasizing par- 
ticularly autographs and manuscripts of national heroes. Tasso, Vico and Bruno 
figure prominently. 

The October Modern Language Journal contains a list of doctoral degrees in 
Modern Foreign Languages awarded in 1935-36. Those concerned with Italian are 
as follows: Vincent Luciani, Francesco Guicciardini and his European Reputation 
(Columbia) ; Chester C. Connell, The Closing of Atonic Vowels in the Romance 
Languages (Harvard); Gordon R. Silber, The Influence of Dante and Petrarch on 
Certain of Boccaccio’s Lyrics (Princeton); William P. Dismukes, Michelet and 
Vico: A Study of Michelet’s Use of Vichian Principles (Illinois). 

Professor E. C. Branchi of the University of San Francisco has been honored 
by the Royal Italian government with a silver medal for his work in teaching 
Italian culture in America. Prof. Branchi has published several books in Italian, 
his latest being Mare, which has gone into 100,000 copies. Last summer he was 
chosen by the Italian embassy as the teacher-leader of a group of American college 
students in a prize tour to Italy. 


For preparation of notes in this issue many thanks are owed to Angelina R. 
Pietrangeli, F. B. Giovanelli and G. R. Hilton, University of Illinois, and to Mrs. 


Walter Roosa, Urbana, Illinois. 


REVIEWS 


A. Tasson1: La Secchia, nella redazione del codice Sassi, pubblicata nel 
terzo centenario della morte del poeta. Prefazione e introduzione di 
G. Bertoni, testo curato da Cesare Angeli. Modena, 1935. 


There is no doubt that the printing of the Sassi MS., now in the pos- 
session of the city of Bologna, is a very welcome addition to the sources 
available to specialists on Tassoni, and especial thanks should be given 
to Avv. Cesare Angeli, whose painstaking care in the reproduction of 
the original readings, many of which were hidden under strips of paper 
pasted over them, has made available the earliest variants in their min- 
utest details. 

As expected, not all the scrupulously noted variants brought to light 
are of equal value. For instance, we have counted over one hundred 
changes in spelling. Changes in single words or phrases are slightly 
more numerous. They are of various importance. For example, the 
original speme of I, 3, was replaced in Tassoni’s own hand by croc, a 
decidedly more mordant reading: 


Part’ eran Guelfe, e con la Chiesa unite, 
Che le pascea di croci, e di promesse. 


On the other hand, in V, 41, Vocabol de la Crusca, antico e bello, be- 
came Vocabol Fiorentino etc. thus showing as much caution as he had 
shown boldness in the case of speme and croci. A purely artistic change 
appears in the last verse of VII, 46, where the static original Sospirando 
piangean pallidi in viso became Fuggian chi qua, chi la etc. 

Changes in personal allusions demanded a delicacy and caution evi- 
dent to anyone who remembers that this element constituted the real 
source of contemporary interest in the poem. Consequently we are sur- 
prised to find comparatively so few of them. We are certain that some 
fifteen of these changes came from Tassoni himself, in response to com- 
plaints by interested parties, or out of a desire not to antagonize power- 
ful personages, Cardinal d’Este being one. Gaspare Cimicelli was ap- 
peased by the omission of gobbo before the name of one of his ancestors 
and by substituting an argano for Un cane che fuggia dalle sassate on 
the banner of the latter’s troops. 

The most striking example of variants in whole verses is the second 
of the opening stanza. The reading brought to light strikes immediately 
a tone of Tassonian humor totally absent from the standard editions: 


Vorrei cantar quel memorando sdegno 
Che ’I fior d’Italia fé mangiar da cani 


Rossi’s reading (Laterza, 1930), is: Ch’infiammd gid ne’ fieri petti 
umani. Another interesting reading is found in verses 5-7 of I, 49. 
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This ottava shows the greatest lack of unanimity among ihe various 
MSS. Rossi quoted as the Sassi variant a stanza that we now know 
differs in vs. 2 and 7 from Tassoni’s final reading. Also, he prints in his 
own edition a stanza that differs in vs. 2, 5, 6, 7 from Sassi. The newly 
discovered original, however, discloses nothing in particular superior 
to the already printed versions. However, it seems to the writer that a 
decidedly more humorous reading has been discovered for stanza 55 of 
the same canto, a reading of which Rossi knew only two verses out of 
eight, and the C. and P. variants which he quotes, only four. It is in- 
teresting that both of the above stanzas aim their caricature at ec- 
clesiastics. 

The three readings that we have just mentioned constitute about all 
that has been added of importance to the already existing knowledge of 
the Secchia. Speaking in round figures, we may say that Rossi had al- 
ready recorded about 90% of all the major variants shown by the Sassi 
MS. However, we find that twenty-one of them are reported somewhat 
inaccurately, and the writer has not been able to find two of them at all. 
What Sassi MS. could Rossi have consulted? We likewise find some 
thirty other variants which Rossi does not mention, but this omission 
does not mean that they were not known, since an examination of Tas- 
soni’s correspondence, published by Rossi, reveals that about twenty of 
them had already been made accessible by it. 

Consequently, the net contribution by the publication of the Sassi 
MS. by Angeii boils down to the following: 1. A very large number of 
minor original readings have come to light. 2. Very few really impor- 
tant ones have been made known. 3. The accepted aesthetic opinion of 
the Secchia need not be revised. 4. A new edition of the poem, based 
on the Sassi MS., must be made because it will afford a definitive and 
at the same time fresher reading inasmuch as the Sassi MS. represents 
the Secchia, if not in its first draft, which has been lost, at least, in its 
oldest version, which was not of a much later date. 

University of Cincinnati A. MARNI 


Lewis H. Gorpon: Supplementary Concordance to the Minor Italian 
Works of Dante. Compiled by L. H. G. With an introduction by 
Kenneth McKenzie. Published for the Dante Society. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1936. xviii, 38 pp. 
Professor Lewis H. Gordon’s compilation, used in conjunction with 

the Concordanza delle opere italiane in prosa e del canzoniere di Dante 

Alighieri of E. S. Sheldon and A. C. White, at last makes available a 

Dante concordance which is abreast of the results of the extensive 

scholarly work of the last three decades on the text and authenticity 

of Dante’s lyrical poems and on the text of the Italian prose works. 
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The Sheldon and White Concordanza, which was published in 1905, 
was based on the second (1897) and third (1904) editions of Moore’s 
Tutte le opere di Dante Alighieri, the “Oxford Dante.” Two years after 
its publication, however, Barbi’s critical text of the Vita Nuova ap- 
peared and its readings were established as authoritative in preference 
to those of the Oxford text registered in the Concordanza. With the 
appearance in 1921 of Le Opere di Dante: Testo Critico della Societa 
Dantesca Italiana and its acceptance as standard, the work of Sheldon 
and White was rendered definitely inadequate; as is well known, the 
results of Barbi’s work on the Rime, published as part of the 1921 text, 
not only established new readings in many of the poems previously ac- 
cepted as genuine but definitely attributed twenty additional poems to 
Dante, while the new text of the Convivio by Parodi and Pellegrini in- 
cluded numerous additions and changes from that of the Oxford Dante. 
It is the additional material and new readings so established that Gor- 
don’s Supplementary Concordance to the Minor Italian Works of Dante 
covers, and it is at once clear how useful this work will be in bringing 
the Sheldon and White Concordanza up to date. 

The method adopted for the Supplementary Concordance requires 
little comment here, as it is in the main that of the earlier Concordanza. 
However, the supplementary function of the work has required the use 
of two additional devices, which appear to be both adequate and con- 
venient: cases in which a given word differs in the Testo Critico from 
the reading of the Oxford Dante are marked with a single asterisk, while 
the readings of the twenty poems assigned to Dante in the Testo Critico 
but not appearing in the Oxford Dante, together with words and phrases 
which are additions in the Testo Critico as compared with the Oxford 
Dante, are preceded by a double asterisk. 

The function of the Supplementary Concordance and the method 
followed in it are explained in a valuable introduction contributed to 
the volume by Professor Kenneth McKenzie. There are also included 
in the introduction comparative tables of the several editions of the 
Rime and of cases in the prose works where the numbering of chapters 
in the Testo Critico differs from that of earlier editions. These tables 
will be found to be indispensable if the Supplementary Concordance is 
to be used with the Oxford text and the older Concordanza, or if the 
latter is to be used with the Testo Critico. 

In order to judge the accuracy of the compilation, a careful check 
has been made of all references to words appearing in poetry and more 
than half the references to words appearing in prose registered in the 
volume. The extraordinary care with which Professor Gordon has done 
this part of the work is indicated by the fact that not a single error has 
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been found in these references.’ A check of the vocabulary of the twen- 
ty poems accepted by Barbi as Dante’s but not included in the Oxford 
text and in the Sheldon and White Concordanza reveals that only two 
words through error do not appear in the Supplementary Concordance: 
de’ (LXVIII, 12) and ogni (CXIII, 1). That similar accuracy has not 
been attained in controlling the added prose passages in the Convivio 
seems to be indicated by a partial check of these; the following words 
in the test passages examined were not found: cioé, dee, viltade 
(C.IL.x.2); amatore, sapienza, vale, vocabuli (C.III.x1.5); adole- 
scenza, etade, licvemente (C.IV.xxvi.12); proprietadi (C.II.xttt.g). 
Minor errors of a mechanical nature which have been noted are: the 
citation out of its alphabetical order of sorvenire (p. 33), omission of 
key word e’ at the beginning of the line following Ecclesia (p. 11), and 
the omission of cross references to /ddio under Deo, to el under eili, 
and to pui under poi. 

The usefulness of the Supplementary Concordance and the compe- 
tence with which it has been compiled are such that scholars may well 
be grateful to Professor Gordon for undertaking the work and to the 
Dante Society for financing its publication. 


Union College GORDON R. SILBER 


STRINGFELLOW BARR: Mazzini. Portrait of an Exile. New York, Henry 

Holt & Co., 1935. Pp. viii, 308. $2.75. 

In 1827 the 22-year-old Mazzini was initiated into the Carbonari 
and began a life of conspiracy and patriotic propaganda to last nearly 
half a century. From 1831, date of his first expulsion from Piedmont, 
it was a life spent for the most part in exile—at first in France and 
Switzerland, later in England. In time, moreover, Mazzini came to be, 
as it were, in spiritual exile from his fellow Italians who could not al- 
ways understand him. 

Among the English liberals so eager to aid any oppressed peoples 
save those oppressed by England Mazzini found ardent sympathy, 
understanding, friendship, and even devoted affection. Some of these 


1 Minor misprints in quoting context, which are inevitable and of little impor- 
tance, are remarkably rare and the compiler’s accuracy in this regard also is to be 
commended.—New readings given in the recent Busnelli-Vandelli edition of Con- 
vivio I-III are controlled in a useful appendix, which, it is understood, was added 
after the rest of the Supplementary Concordance was in print. This circumstance 
accounts for the presence in this appendix of several errors: in III.1v.8 the Testo 
Critico reading should be essinoi and that of Busnelli-Vandelli essi moi; in It. 13 
the Testo Critico reading should be fard; in III.xtv.14 the Testo Critico citation 
should read per consequente [si crede poter essere]; in the citation of I.vi.5 in 
Busnelli-Vandelli obedienza should be in square brackets. 
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English friends, especially the women, became almost more Italian than 
the Italians themselves. Two of these, Jessie White Mario and Emilie 
Ashurst Venturi, married Italians and eventually contributed to what 
the author of this book well describes as “a literature of indignation 
... of only indirect value to the historian.” Bolton King’s well known 
biography suffers from much the same fault. English readers fortunately 
have now something better. Edith Hinkley’s Mazzini (London, 1924) 
is an improvement, but G. O. Griffith’s Mazzini: Prophet of Modern 
Italy (London, 1932) is by far the best work in English, with the pos- 
sible exception of the present volume by Stringfellow Barr, professor at 
the University of Virginia. 

Barr has written a biography which has the fascination of a good 
novel but is actually the careful work of a sound scholar endowed with 
discriminating judgment and taste. Few scholars, unfortunately, write 
so well. Barr has portrayed sympathetically the sincerity, fervor, and 
persistence of the idealist but he has also noted the weaknesses of the 
man and fairly revealed them. Mazzini was at times a difficult person 
with whom to get along. His fellow-countrymen all too often found him 
so. “He considers himself pope and infallible,’”’ complained Giovanni 
Ruffini. And Mazzini found them just as bad. “I love Italy, not the 
ltalians—Humanity, not men, with very few exceptions—I work from 
conscience, religion, and the impulse of my heart—not at all for them.” 

Mazzini’s was a tortured and tortuous life of conspiracy, proclama- 
tions and appeals and propagandist letter-writing, unfortunate military 
expeditions, financial difficulties, misunderstandings with friends, and 
finally desertion by his followers. Despite frequent moments of despair, 
the zealous prophet of a new Italy which was to inspire and lead a new 
world persisted in his faith with the fervor of the religious fanatic. 
Unfortunately, his devotion to his ideal not infrequently led him to 
resort to what must be termed deceit, trickery, dishonest subterfuge. 
This unpleasant aspect of Mazzini is fairly treated in the interesting 
chapter ‘“Mazzini against Cavour” in which the author contrasts effec- 
tively these two remarkable men so different in character. Barr suc- 
ceeds in being just to both—something few biographers of either have 
managed. 

“Mazzini against Italy” is the last chapter in Barr’s book and it is 
perhaps the saddest. Mazzini had lived to see Italy united and inde- 
pendent but the nation forged by Cavour and the Piedmontese monarch 
was not the free republican Italy of his ideal. Perhaps Mazzini lived 
too long. It might have been better had he not survived his brief 
Roman triumph in 1849. 

The scaffolding for his scholarly work Professor Barr has placed in 
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the rear of his book out of the reader’s way but convenient for refer- 
ence. In addition to an excellent biographical appendix and seventeen 
pages of references, there is a handy chronology giving all important 
dates, as well as an index. A trivial slip, perhaps not worth noting, 
appears on page 279, where the poet Giusti’s name is given as Carlo 
instead of Giuseppe. Four end papers give rough outline maps of Italy 
in four periods: 1815-59, 1859-60, 1872, and today. A pencil sketch 
of Mazzini by George Howard, later Earl of Carlisle, serves as frontis- 
piece. 

Harvard University CHARLES R. D. MILLER 


Crartes R. D. Alfieri. A Biography. The Bayard Press, 

Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 1936; 261 pp. 

Vittorio Alfieri, the creator of modern Italian tragedy and a pre- 
cursor of Italian political unity, has always been popular in Italy. Se- 
lections from his autobiography have been included in almost all the 
Italian anthologies that have appeared since his death; his Vita and his 
best tragedies are still read in the schools, and a considerable amount 
of investigation has been carried on by Italians relative to his life and 
works. 

In America, on the contrary, Alfieri is not well known. While it is 
true that his autobiography was translated by Edward Lester in 1845, 
and that a few scholars like Longfellow, Emerson, Sumner, Theodore 
Tuckerman and William Dean Howells were fairly well acquainted with 
his writings, the fact remains that to the ordinary American Alfieri is 
hardly more than a name. In view of all this, Miller’s timely biography 
on the Italian poet is especially welcome. In this book, which is based 
almost entirely on the latter’s Vita, the author has either summarized 
or reproduced, wholly or in part, in an accurate English translation, 
every important event of Alfieri’s life and has given us the portrayal 
of “a man of indomitable will imbued with the ardent love of liberty 
and poetic power evident in his tragedies.” 

Though fully aware of the fact that Alfieri, like any other autobi- 
ographer, did not necessarily tell the whole truth about himself, Miller 
prudently refrains from entering into any discussion concerning the 
sincerity and trustworthiness of some of his remarks, the confutation 
of which would not detract in the least from Alfieri’s accomplishments 
nor from the merits of his works. Instead of that, he supplements the 
Vita with letters and also with evidence from other sources, such as 
Berry’s Papers, The Journal of Lady Holland, and John Foster’s Walter 
Savage Landor which serve to throw further light on Alfieri’s character 
and temperament, on his education and literary achievements, and 
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above all on his relations with the Countess of Albany. Miller’s criti- 
cism of Alfieri’s works is generally brief, but illuminating. His frequent 
quotations from the Vita are well chosen, and we only regret that he 
did not see fit to include among them the passage describing the method 
which the author employed in devising, constructing and composing his 
tragedies. 

The book ends with a complete list of Alfieri’s writings, and with 
references to the English translations of the Vita, to Bustico’s excellent 
Bibliografia Alfieriana and to the most important publications that have 
appeared on the poet since 1902, all of which will be found useful by 
those who may wish to continue further the study of the Italian tragic 
poet. 

Miller’s biography of Alfieri makes pleasant and stimulating reading, 
and should help to create a more general interest in this celebrated 
dramatist and lover of freedom, without a knowledge of whose life and 
works the literature and history of the Risorgimento can not be properly 
understood. 

University of Toronto EMILIo GocGcIo 


Mario Puccini: Sull’orlo. Milano, Treves, 1936. 

This, the most recent volume of the prolific and energetic Puccini, 
is an excellent example of his new manner. There are twenty-three 
stories in this rather small book—it runs only to 266 pages—so it may 
be seen that none of the items is very long. They are not, indeed, stories 
at all in the conventional sense of the word. One might describe them 
instead as concentrated descriptions of a mood or a moment of crisis. 
They have something of the quality of a snapshot—the Italian word 
instantanea will convey some idea of their nature. A woman realizes 
that she is on the point of falling in love with a neighbor and manages 
to warn her trusting husband just in time; a girl leaves the country 
village which she hates, but which is, after all, home to her, for the 
opportunities and dangers of a great city; a soldier comes to town after 
long weeks in camp—the emotions and reactions of such situations are 
analyzed graphically with the new technique that the author has been 
perfecting since La prigione. There cannot be much of a story in such 
episodes; whatever background seems necessary is supplied by inference 
and condensed references in the thoughts of the characters, occasionally 
in the dialogue. There is not even a very deep study of character except 
in the most universal sense of the word—most of the incidents have to 
do with people of normal mentality and average position in life; stu- 
dents, business men, schoolteachers. Indeed it is precisely in the effect 
on such characters of critical though not melodramatic circumstances 
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that the author is interested. It is worth noting that many of these 
sketches portray adolescents, perhaps naturally so since the impact of 
a new situation is stronger on the youthful mind and because too youth 
is full of new experiences, and lives—or believes it does— continually 
“sullorlo” of some new adventure. In recent years Puccini has become 
more and more interested in children and adolescents; it is hard to say 
whether his new technique has led him to this; one is almost inclined 
to think so. 

At any rate these stories are artistically gems if one is willing to 
judge the author by what he set out to do. The question arises, of 
course, as to whether the work of a more conventional writer who tells 
a straightforward story in a conventional manner may not be more in- 
teresting to the average reader. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that Puccini, who has been writing for years and is highly thought 
of in Italy, is hardly known in America. The French on the other hand 
think highly of him which may mean that they are more keenly inter- 
ested in the artistic problems of his technique. The American indif- 
ference is regrettable not merely because the author is deserving of a 
wider audience but because so many of his virtues are what the Euro- 
peans are pleased to call American. He is prodigiously energetic—a 
year never passes without a new novel or a collection of short stories 
and his books are always well planned, well written and worth reading. 
It was his energy which so impressed Valéry Larbaud who helped to 
present him to his French audience. Puccini has furthermore a great 
passion for experimenting, for trying a new subject or a new style. The 
argument of Dov’é il peccato é Dio, the subject of Ebrei, the psycho- 
logical thesis of La prigione are examples of the versatility of his active 
and questioning mind. He makes a point of travelling as much as pos- 
sible and makes use of his experiences in his work. (Vide “Crociera”’ in 
the present collection.) He is tremendously interested in the work of 
other artists and has done much to introduce Spanish and French 
authors to the Italian reading public. 

It may be of course that these very virtues are against him, most of 
all in a country where the publishers are interested only in best sellers. 
There is a deliberate avoidance of the melodramatic in his work; with 
a few exceptions his choice of subject is not exciting and the situations 
while extremely originally handled and artistically treated have nothing 
of the sensational. Indeed the present collection as I have indicated 
will give a good idea of what his work has been in recent years. To 
get the sort of thing that interests the multitude one must go back to 
Dow’ é il peccato with its rather highly-colored though not improbable 
psychology, or to // soldato Cola where the War itself supplies the sen- 
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sation appeal. Puccini while very much interested in his work and not 
averse to appreciation does not “show off” either; he is a hard-working, 
painstaking artist. His recent technique which would be interesting to 
analyze in detail but for the limitations of space—suffice it to say that 
it has something of Proust, something of the modern American “stream 
of consciousness” school, something more perhaps of Italo Svevo—re- 
quires a great amount of patience and industry on the part of the 
writer and an almost equal amount of sympathetic attention on the 
part of the reader. Perhaps it is not always the fault of the reader if 
the stories seem hard going; occasionally the condensation of the story, 
the elliptical dialogue, the ephemeral character of the action leave us 
with the feeling that we have been dealing with theories rather than 
living beings. His constant experimentation has been rather annoying 
to some; Antonini complains of it rather peevishly. . . . However the 
reader of Sudl’orlo can judge for himself; the material is typical and the 
style as well. If he is anything of a critic he cannot but admire their 
artistic finish and will come back for more. 

State College for Teachers, Albany, N.Y. THOMAS G. BERGIN 


Luict PIRANDELLO: Non si sa come. Dramma in tre atti. Milano, 

Mondadori, 1935, L. ro. 

Pirandello’s Non si sa come is a dramatic development of the prob- 
lems that arise from the irresponsibility of human action and the non- 
validity of human knowledge and will. The protagonist, Romeo Daddi, 
has committed two crimes during his lifetime, murder and adultery, 
both without willing to commit them, being rapt at those moments into 
a peculiar state of spiritual absentia. His tragic dilemma rests between 
faith in his own essential innocence and respect for moral law as a 
pole-star of human and divine order. Must he drift out of the course of 
humanity, rudderless and alone, into moral anarchy, into “exile in 
liberty?” Or go under, blindly, to the blind and relentless jurisdiction 
of law and order? 

As an intricate representation of a somewhat special problem, the 
play is interesting to read. And by the same token it is probably, as a 
theatre-piece, pretty dull. Here, perhaps more than usually, one must 
feel that Pirandello’s creatures would suffer less if they would talk 
less. There is little enough solid business, certainly, for them to make 
words over. But by the grace of their own frenzy and the inexorable 
will of their author, they manage, as usual, to harangue themselves 
into a situation and catastrophe. They need fresh air and exercise. 
From the very beginning their nails are chewed to the quick. 
University of Illinois CHARLES H. SHATTUCK 
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H. P. Apams: The Life and Writings of Giambattista Vico. London, 

George Allen & Unwin, 1935. 

The English bibliography on Vico is very scanty. It stands in glaring 
contrast with the German. Since the monograph of Flint, nothing im- 
portant has appeared in English up to Professor Adams’ book, which 
attempts to arouse the lethargy of English-speaking scholars with a 
ringing clarion call. | 

Professor Adams has accomplished the feat of compressing the sub- 
stance of Vico’s theories in less than a hundred pages; the remainder of 
his study is taken up with an admirably informed life of Vico, which 
incorporates all the results of recent research, and with an interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of Vico in cultural and philosophical history. 

The points which I miss in Adams’ book are these: the importance 
of Leibniz for the orientation of Vico’s thought towards philology con- 
ceived as Hilfswissenschaft for the study of the history of civilization, 
and Leibniz’ significance for Vico in so far as the former’s methodologi- 
cal reform of jurisprudence is concerned; a treatment of the influence 
of Bodin on the Scienza Nuova; an account of the theories advanced 
by the feudisti eruditi to explain the origin of the feudal system, since 
it is impossible, without such an account, to realize the epochal signi- 
ficance of Vico’s theory of the eterna natura dei feudi. 

Adams follows Croce, Gentile, Nicolini with excessive trust; he 
overlooks the scholastic substructure of Vico’s thought. But in the 
field of political history he moves with a marvellous assurance and 
mastery. An extremely original feature of his book is the attention he 
pays to Vico as an historian. 

To conclude: Professor Adams has placed all students of Vico un- 
der heavy obligation with this book, whose every page testifies to an 
exceptionally sympathetic understanding of Italy’s greatest philosopher. 
Catholic University of America ELIo GIANTURCO 
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